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* SSTRACT 

Educators attending the 1984 Wingspreed Conference 
discussed major challenges to improving world studies courses and 
identified strategies for addressing those challenges. The only 
opportunity the vast majority of American high school students heve 
to obtain formal instruction about the world comes in a survey course 
of world history offered in the tenth grade. The survey course locks 
an adequate conceptual base, attempts to cover too much content, and 
is difficult to teach. Practical steps that must be taken to 
strengthen world studies courses include (1) preparation of a 
handbook of alternative conceptualizations for world history courses, 
(2) collection of world studies course syllabi to be made available 
to teachers, (3) preparation of resources to facilitate the local 
development of global relations courses, (4) development of world 
studies teacher education courses and leadership programs for 
educators responsible for staff development in their school systems, 
and (5) involvement of teachers in evaluation and research relevant 
to school needs. In addition, the role of academic disciplines in 
public decision-making processes thet set standards for social 
studies should be strengthened. (RM) 
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Summary 



The conference, "Strengthening the High School World Studies Coursed brought together thirty-eight 
historians, political scientists , professional organization representatives, educational administrators, 
teacher educators, curriculum development specialists and teachers* Participants discussed major 
challenges to improving world studies courses and strategies for addressing those challenges. 

Key findings from the conference include: 

1. A high school world studies course offers one significant opportunity to equip students with the 
capacities needed to act competently as citizens given today's global realities. 

2. At present there is disagreement over what should be the conceptual basis, subject-matter focus, 
and purposes of a world studies course. 

3. The most prevalent approach in the schools, a survey of the history of Western and various 

nc .-Western civilizations, lacks an adequate conceptual base, attempts to cover too much content 
and is difficult to teach. 

4. Alternative approaches being created in ad hoc fashion by teachers across the country display 
different but equally serious problems. 

5. Three related but distinct challenges face those who wish to strengthen world studies courses. 
The challenges are: 

5.1 adequately conceptualizing the basic subject-matter and key objectives of different 
approaches to the course; 

5.2 making the best use of existing scholarship, institutional resources, instructional materials, 
and classroom practices; and 

5.3 enhancing the capacity of teachers to handle the subject matter, to develop their own 
courses and to choose knowledgeably among available alternatives. 

6. Practical steps can be taken to meet such challenges. They include: 

6.1 development of a handbook outlining alternative conceptual approaches for high school world 
studies and their implications for content selection and course objectives; 

6.2 a collection of syllabi for teachers describing world studies courses being taught across the 
nation; 

6.3 preparation of a kit and sets of student materials to assist school systems working to create 
their own global relations courses; 

6.4 encouragement of core world studies courses at teacher preparation institutions and creation 
of regional leadership training programs for educators responsible for staff 
development relevant to world studies; 

6.5 encouragement of teacher-conducted research to assess the impact of particular types of 
courses and materials on student learning. 

7. Serious consideration should also be given t. strengthening the role of the academic disciplines 
in public decision-making processes which set standards for social studies, including world 
studies courses. 

The conference organizers and co-sponsors do not advocate one approach to world studies as superior 
to all others. At the same time, conference participants recognized the fundamental role of history in 
any specific approach. Our goal is to stimulate use of the best examples of existing practice and the 
best scholarship to enhance the capacity of educators to take leadership in strengthening their own 
programs. 
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World Studies Courses Today 

In our global age, the only opportunity the 
vast majority of American high school students 
have to obtain formal instruction about the world 
comes in a single social studies course typically 
offered nt the tenth grade. There is consider- 
able variety in the content and objectives of this 
world studies course as taught in school systems 
across the country. The most prevalent ap- 
proach is the familiar survey of " world history." 
Other approaches to world studies are exempli- 
fied by courses in "world cultures," "world 
geography," "western civilization," "global 
issues" and "international relations." 

!n recent years increased attention has 
been focused on this vitally important curriculum 
opportunity . Recommendations of a number of 
national, state and local education task forces 
have called for re-emphasis of world studies. A 
growing number of states have begun to mandate 
new courses on "world history" or "world civi- 
lizations" as a required third unit of social 
studies in high school. 

At the same time, many education leaders 
have begun to recognize that as presently taught 
such courses display very serious weaknesses. 
A new report on the status of history in the 
schools sponsored by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, for example, characterizes the* 
world history survey course as follows: 

From many quarters comes the 
message that the course now is 
poorly taught, not received well 
by students, and is confined to 
the unimaginative exposition of 
far too much data. This is as 
much a problem of course design 
as of poor teaching... The course 
tries to cover too much 
ground, . .What the course ne^is 
is an adequate conceptual base. 

The problems of the high school world 
history course and variations on it, such as 
world civilizations, have encouraged some school 
systems and individual teachers to experiment 
with alternative courses and curricula. Some 
schools have, for example, attempted to revise 
the world history survey course by focusing it 
on themes or topics relevant to global history. 

Other schools have taken a radically differ- 
ent appmneh by developing what might be called 
"global relations" courses. Such courses have 
tended to focus on persistent global issues such 
as population, food, energy, conflict and securi- 
ty, or on international relations and foreign 
policy. While these efforts can be highly 
creative, they display their own set of problems. 
They are often weakened by a lack of solid 
grounding in bas' ! social science concepts and 
the historical background necessary to under- 
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stand the workings of the contemporary inter- 
national system. At worst such courses run the 
risk of being shallow treatments of current 
events focused on trendy headline topics. 

Thus, there is currently real confusion and 
ambiguity regarding appropriate content and 
goals for a teachable high school world studies 
course. Debates rage, for example, over wheth- 
er schools should return to a more integrated 
course focused on western civilization or should 
attempt to refine other approaches that have 
emerged. Teachers and curriculum policy- 
makers find themselves caught between competing 
values, with Utile help *.n deciding the direction 
they should take or in identifying appropriate 
curriculum models for world studies at the tenth 
grade. 

In response, the Mershon Center of The 
Ohio State University and Global Perspectives in 
Education, Inc. convened a national conference 
to consider key challenges facing the teaching of 
world studies in American high schools. Support 
for the conference was provided by the Danforth 
Foundation and the Johnson Foundation. 

Ten major professional organizations joined 
in co-sponsoring the conference. Each co-spon- 
sor recognizes the need to improve global educa- 
tion; each has a stake in strengthening the high 
school curriculum; each has resources to help 
schools improve the teaching of world studies. 



Conference Purpose 

The conference goal was to lay a conceptual 
and organizational foundation for future efforts 
to help local school systems strengthen their own 
world studies cour and curricula. The confer- 
ence brought thuiy-eight leading historians, 
political scientists , professional organization 
representatives , educational administrators , 
teacher educators , curriculum development 
specialists, and teachers together to: 

1. identify and explore major challenges 
facing high school world studies 
courses today; 

2. discuss possible strategies and 
opportunities for addressing such 
challenges; and 

3. consider the role of scholars, col- 
leges and universities , educational 
administrators and professional 
associations in helping schools 
strengthen their world studies 
course. 

The conference agenda and discussions were 
not designed to promote one course of study or 
approach to world studies as superior to 
all others. Rather, the conference organizers, 
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co-sponsors and participants recognized from the 
outset the need for pluralism in approaches to 
world studies in high school. Ultimately in our 
democratic society schools must determine for 
themselves how to best teach students about the 
world and their place in it; outsiders cannot 
make such decisions for them. 

Our concern in the conference discussions 
was to consider how we might help schools by 
bringing the best available examples of success- 
ful practice, and the most current scholarship 
regarding history and international studies to 
bear on such decisions. From the conference 
discussions we have derived a better under* 
standing of ;he challenges schools face in 
strengthening their world studies courses , and 
we have identified several strategies for re- 
sponding to those challenges. 



Major Challenges 

Three complex, interrelated challenges face 
those working to improve world studies instruc- 
tion in our high schools. Each conference 
plenary session was devoted to exploring key 
features of one of these challenges. They arc: 

1. the challenge of adequately con- 
ceptualizing world studies courses, 

3. the challenge of assessing and using 
existing materials and resources to 
facilitate change efforts, and 

3. the challenge of enhancing the 
capacity of teachers and adminis- 
trators through improved staff 
development and teacher preparation. 

Fneh plenary session took as its starting 
point a set of propositions describing key di- 
mensions of the challenge under consideration. 
While n 4 definitive, these propositions uo pro- 
vide a isefui conceptual map of both obstacles 
and opportunities for strengthening high school 
world studies courses. The propositions are: 

Conceptualizing World Studies Courses 

• There is disagreement over what should be 
the conceptual and the subject-matter focus 
of world stu es courses (e.g., world 
history, world geography, global relations). 

• There are no widely accepted sets of cri~ 
terta by which to judge the appropriateness 
of alternative conceptual frameworks or to 
guide selection of subject-matter for such 
courses. 

• By and large, existing conceptualizations 
fail to link the content and methods of 
these courses with a conception of the 
purposes of the course for students. 
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• Efforts by local school systems to revise or 
develop the*- own courses are hindered by 
lack of knowledge of the subject matter, 
lack of access to experts, and lack of 
curriculum development experience. 

• Efforts by local school systems to revise or 
develop their own courses are hindered by 
lack of administrative support within the 
school district. 

Assessing and Usin^ Existing Resources 

• There are no mechanisms for identifying 
existing, successful courses and using 
information about such courses to help 
other schools strengthen their own pro- 
grams. 

• Student textbooks do not present a global 
approach to world history nor does the pool 
of available textbooks present a range of 
alternative approaches to world studies 
courses from which educators may choose. 

• Most college and university experts on sub- 
ject-matter are unfamiliar with secondary 
education and are uninterested in the 
curriculum problems of local school systems. 

• Standard survey-research strategies for 
assessing the impact of world studies 
courses have not provided the information 
educators need to assess model approaches 
and materials. 

Stuff Development and Teacher Preparation 

• A large percentage of social studies teach- 
ers know little about world history or 
international studies and are ill-prepared to 
teach world studies ecu* ,3S. 

• Local school systems c\o not have the capac- 
ity without outside assistance to provide 
adequate in-service training to redress the 
lack of teacher knowledge. 

• Colleges and universities do not adequately 
prepare individuals to teach a world history 
or other world studies course. 

• Individuals can be certified to teach world 
studies with little or no college coursework 
in world liistory or international studies. 

Activities For Strengthening 
World Studies Courses 

What can be done to help strengthen world 
studies courses? Conference plenary sessions 
identifying major challenges were followed by 
small group sessions in which participants dis- 
cussed strategies for responding to these chal- 
lenges. In the small working groups participants 
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weighed the pros and cons of various strategies 
and generated specific ideas on how such strate- 
gies might be implemented. These discussions 
provided the opportunity to evaluate potential 
strategies from the perspectives of the schools, 
the colleges and universities, and the national 
professional associations, 

From these discussions we have identified 
five types of activities which could contribute in 
practical and effective ways to the capacity of 
locnl school systems to strengthen their world 
studies courses , This set of activities consti- 
tutes an agenda for the future. 

Each type of activity could be a distinct 
contribution to improving world studies courses. 
At the same time, each could be strengthened by 
the ideas, materials, and experiences generated 
by complimentary activities. In short, if all or 
most of the activities could be carried out the 
resulting benefits for high school world studies 
could be more than simply the "sum" of the 
individual activities. The activities are: 

1. Preparation of a handbook of alter- 
native conceptualizations for world 
studies courses. 

2. Collection for teachers of world 
studies course syllabi. 

3. Preparation of resources to facilitate 
local development of global relations 
courses* 

4* Development of world studies courses 
in teacher preparation institutions 
and of leadership programs for 
educators responsible for staff- 
development in their school systems. 

5. Involvement of teachers in evaluation 
and research relevant to school 
needs* 

In addition to the above, the conference 
identified a challenge which had not been part of 
the original agenda. This is the need to con- 
structively involve the academic disciplines in 
setting standards for the social studies curricu- 
lum. This challenge faces those wishing to 
improve not only world studies courses but other 
important areas of the social studies as well. We 
consider this challenge and a possible response 
as a sixth item in this section. 



Handbook On Conceptualization 

Bringing the best available scholarship to 
bear on efforts to conceptualise alternative 
approaches to the world studies course and to 
develop well-integrated course frameworks is a 
key challenge facing educators today. As one 
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conference participant summarized the challenge. 
" How can you teach world history if you don f t 
know what it is? 1 * 

A handbook outlining and analyzing alterna- 
tive conceptual approaches to the high school 
world studies course received wide endorsement 
in conference discussions. Such a handbook 
could help local curriculum design committees, 
textbook adoption committees, curriculum super- 
visors and local school boards make more syste- 
matic and informed decisions about the goals . 
organization and content of their high school 
world studies course. In addition, the process 
of developing the handbook would contribute 
immensely to our understanding of the role of a 
world studies course in the high school curri- 
culum. 

The Need for Conceptual Clarity . As an 
increasing number of states and school systems 
across the United States return to a traditional 
curriculum pattern requiring a year of world 
studies for graduation from high school, issues 
of conceptualization take on a new urgency. For 
no matt • what conceptual approach a school 
system aoupts. curriculum decision -makers face a 
confusing array of choices with respect to the 
selection and organization of course content, 

If the course is to take an historical ap- 
proach v should it focus on the historical roots of 
Western Civilization, or should it attempt a 
synthesis of global history? Is it more important 
for students to understand the European Middle 
Ages or to know about the rise of the Mongol 
Empire? Should African. Chinese or Latin 
American history be integrated into the course, 
and if so. how can this be dono effectively? 

If the course is organized in a non-chrono- 
logical fashion, the issues can be even more 
confounding. Should the course focus on 
contemporary issuec or enduring themes? If so, 
which issues and which themes are most basic? 
Should the course provide a survey of world 
geography or world cultures? If so, which areas 
and cultures are to be emphasized? Should the 
course give students an understanding of the 
structure and functions of global political, social 
and economic systems? If so, what are the basic 
concepts and knowledge base upon which the 
course should draw? 

Less Can Be More . The importance of 
these choices can foe seen in the current dilemma 
of the standard world history course. 

Demands for the infusion of ever more 
content on historical civilizations and the non- 
Western world have so expanded the agenda of 
the typical world history course that it cannot 
be taught in a single year. Yet, courses of 
study and traditional conceptualizations of world 
history offer little guidance to help teacher? who 
must select the most appropriate content and 



then integrate that content into an effective 
course. 

The new content has also increased the 
superficiality of the course. Precisely because 
there are no agreed upon criteria to guide the 
selection of content , teachers feel pressured to 
cover thousands of years of human history on 
six continents* So the treatment of each period 
and each culture tends to be superficial. As a 
result, students learn less than if the course 
were better integrated axornd a narrower set of 
goals and concepts. In this sense, more has 
meant less within the curriculum. 

The Need for Synthesis . A number of 
conceptual approaches to Ihf world studies 
course represent academically round frameworks 
for organising the subject-matter of world stud- 
ies. At the same time, each approach accom- 
plishes different goals and has different 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Each conceptual approach replicates reality 
like a plasticine overlay in a biJogy text. One 
sheet diagrams the cardiovascular system, an- 
other the skeletal system, another the nervous 
system. Each sheet "explains" a good deal about 
one aspect of the human body. Each ignores a 
good deal more. Yet 9 if we were to look at the 
total biological reality of the human body at one 
time, the picture would be crammed, detailed and 
confusing. 

World studies courses should not attempt to 
be all things to all people. Yet. there exists no 
adequate conceptualization of key goals and 
objectives for the various approaches to the 
course. Are there basic skills and knowledge 
which students should have if they are to be- 
come competent citizens? What concepts and 
subject matter are essential to each approach? 
Lacking synthesis regarding goals and 
objectives 9 it is virtually impossible to generate 
a limited and consistent set of criteria for se- 
lecting and integrating course content. The 
result is a course that appears crammed, detailed 
and confusing. 

The discussions at Wingspread demonstrated 
the need for an effort to conceptualize alter- 
native approaches to the world studies course 
and to make those conceptualizations available to 
curriculum decision-makers in useful ways. 

Synthesis But Not Consensu s. A handbook 
on contending approaches To tEe high school 
world studies course could outline and differenti- 
ate each of the major approaches to the course 
(e.g., Western Civilization , Global History , 
World Geography, World Cultures, Global Issues, 
World Relations). Each conceptual approach 
could be analyzed, with attention to both its 
pedagogical strengths and its potential pitfalls. 
Basic topical frameworks which faithfully imple- 
ment the rationale of each approach could be 
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outlined. Criteria for selecting specific content 
could be generated. Finally, sample syllabi and 
curriculum materials from school systems using 
each approach could demonstrate the practical 
state of the art. 

The handbook' would encourage synthesis 
within each of the alternative approaches. At 
the same time, the handbook would not as s u me 
the need for consensus with respect to any one 
approach as superior to all others. 

The values • needs and capabilities of a 
particular school system and student body have 
as much to say about the "proper" direction of 
the world studies course as its various academic 
foundations. Thus the purpose of a handbook 
on conceptualization should be to provide deci- 
sion-makers with an outline and rigorous analysis 
of the alternatives available to them. It should 
provide a baseline from which to begin dis- 
cussions about the best approach for local 
needs. Once a preferred approach is identified, 
the conceptualisation, criteria and model syllabi 
for that approach provide a starting point for 
local curriculum and staff development efforts. 



A Collection Of World Studies Syllabi 

Efforts to strengthen world studies courses 
can be greatly enhanced by information about 
existing courses and practices. 

Conference participants expressed nearly 
unanimous endorsement of the idea of collecting 
and making readily available syllabi or other 
appropriate descriptions of world studies courses 
being taught in high schools across the nation. 
A collection might be organized in terms of 
general categories representing various widely 
used approaches to the course such as world 
history, world cultures, western civilization, 
global relations, and the like. Ideally, a syllabi 
collection could be maintained by a national 
association such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies in a manner easily accessible to 
teachers. 

Potential Uses . A collection of syllabi could 
be profitably used by teachers and curriculum 
administrators in several ways. First, it could 
help with short-term curriculum planning in 
those school districts facing a mandate to quickly 
implement a newly required world studies course. 
Second, collected syllabi could allow teachers to 
compare what they teach with the practices of 
their peers across the country. Such 
comparisons are one key component of any effort 
at self-assessment and self-improvement. Third, 
a collection of syllabi could facilitate local 
curriculum development by giving people ideas 
and helping them locate what they want to do in 
the larger spectrum of possibilities. Fourth, 
collected syllabi might be used in a variety of 
ways to strengthen pre- service teacher education 




courses. Htially, hucIi n collection might help 
textbook publishers, professional associations, 
teacher educators, curriculum developers and 
others identify opportunities for improvement by 
providing one indicator of the state of high 
school world studies instruction. 

Selecting Syllabi c Conference participants 
considered ncccsnary steps for identifying, 
nominating and selecting syllnbi. There was 
lively discussion as to whether a syltabi col- 
lection should include only demonstrably "excel- 
lent" or "exemplary" or "successful" courses. 

Sumir participants pointed out that to set 
such a giml would require the establishment of 
costly, complex procedures for on-site evalu- 
ations of the actual courses portrayed by syl- 
labi. The costs associated with conducting such 
evaluations nationwide could far outweigh any 
benefits defined in terms of responding to the 
need? of teachers and school systems. Others 
argued that standards of some type could and 
should be used in screening and selecting syl- 
labi. All ugrecd the key need is to give teach- 
ers a chance to examine a very wide array of 
syllabi and let them reach their own conclusions 
about possible uses in their own situations. 

B uilding n Collection . Syllabi should be 
very "widely solicited in order to insure a repre- 
sentation of different approaches from different 
types of school systems. Organizations such as 
the Council of State Social Studies Specialists, 
the Social Studies Supervisors Association, and 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals could pipy important roles in collecting 
syllabi. Further, some elemental screening for 
readability and completeness is likely to be 
necessary as well as categorization of syllabi in 
terms of basic approaches. Eventually, a col- 
lection might be developed so that additional 
categorization could be undertaken in terms of 
variables relevant to teachers such as one or two 
semester courses, courses that do not use a 
textbook and the like. 

Resources For Developing 
Global Relations Courses 

Special resources are needed to help schools 
that wish to develop or improve existing global 
relations courses. Such courses are frequently 
offered as electives in the high school social 
studies sequence. In other cases they serve as 
an alternative to the no re familiar world history 
or western civilization course. Across the 
nation, they form an increasingly important 
component in the total pattern of high school 
world studies course offerings. 

Nearly all these global relations counts 
have been developed by teachers in their local 
school districts. Major commercial textbook 
publishers have not prepared student textbooks 



on global relations for use by high school stu- 
dents. Rather, these courses have usually 
emerged because of the persistence of one ^or 
more teachers within a particular school. They 
typically come from years of ud hoc curriculum 
accumulations as opposed to highly articulated 
and formal curriculum change efforts. 

Precisely because they are the creations of 
individuals for their own use , these efforts 
receive little attention. Most probably, they also 
have limited transferability since they represent 
the accumulated resources, learning and per- 
spectives of the individuals amassing them. In 
nearly every instance the development of these 
courses has been greatly hindered by an obsta- 
cle which received attention in conference dis- 
cussions and which can be extremely difficult to 
overcome. This is the lack of a readily access- 
ible knowledge base upon which teachers can 
draw when creating new courses in a complex 
subject-area such as world studies. 

A Knowledge Base . Truly innovative 
courses place tremendous demands on the teach- 
ers who are asked or wish to develop and teach 
them. Because the subject matter is new, teach- 
ers rarely have the substantive knowledge at the 
onset to organize and assess content materials 
without help. Yet the typical school system does 
not provide teachers with the necessary train- 
ing, resource materials or expert help to cope 
with the new subject-matter. And university- 
based scholars, even if they are available, often 
lack insight into the most appropriate curriculum 
objectives and strategies for secondary school 
learners. In addition, such experts arc often 
unaware of and/or uninterested in the curriculum 
problems of local school systems. 

Thus many local curriculum improvement 
efforts start with a tabula rasa and quickly 
flounder either because they aggregate the 
inabilities rather than the skills of participants, 
or because they quickly reach the limits of 
participants 1 knowledge. As a result, newly 
developed courses may have problems equivalent 
to, albeit different than, those of the discarded, 
traditional course. 

Further, most teachers are not skilled in 
the process of curriculum writing, nor do their 
school districts give them sufficient time to work 
seriously at the process. As a result , new 
courses can become patchworks of readings on 
current topics rather than a carefully integrated 
body of subject-matter. Thus, a real oppor- 
tunity is missed to systematically expose stu- 
dents to global realities and concepts in a man- 
ner designed to help them pull together bits rnd 
pieces of their already emerging global per- 
spective. 

How can we help teachers do the very best 
job possible of developing their own global 
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relations courses? The handbook and syllabi 
collection described earlier could make a contri- 
bution, although neither activity is focused 
solely on global relations types of courses. 

Two activities which could directly facilitate 
local development of such courses are: (1) 
preparation of a curriculum development resource 
kit and (2) creation of a set of model student 
materials around which a range of global rela- 
tions courses could be organised by experienced 
teachers. 

A Resource Kit . In a working group 
conference participants outlined specifications for 
a kit that could help teachers, curriculum super- 
visors and others working to develop or refine 
their own global relations course. Such a kit 
could provide assistance with course content 
through annotated bibliographies of source 
material, detailed descriptions of exemplary 
courses, syllabi from relevant college level 
courses and the like. It could also include 
practical suggestions on curriculum planning and 
writing such as material on the preparation of 
objectives, the assessment of student abilities 
and the uses of instructional technology relevant 
to global relations subject matter. Finally, a 
resource kit could contain suggestions on the 
context of course development. These could 
include strategies for installing the course within 
the school, ideas for gaining community support 
and strategies for using the community as a 
content resource for teaching the course. 

Student Materials , A major National Science 
Foundation study confirms what knowledgeable 
observers of the schools already know. Teach- 
ers rely on a single student textbook as the 
central instrument of their classroom instruction 
and js a key source of knowledge. Further, in 
most schools textbooks are the basis of curri- 
culum planning, course organization and day- 
to-day lesion planning. Approximately 80% of all 
curriculum decisions in the nation's schools are 
me do on the basis of u textbook. 

Good teachers, of course, can and do 
supplement the texts with a wide array of other 
materials and touching strategies. Nevertheless 
the textbook gives teachers a core of factual 
information for students around which to build a 
course. A good textbook is a starting point. 

Teachers working to create global relations 
courses have no such student materials to help 
them. In addition, others who might be inter- 
ested in teaching such a co irse are deterred 
because they have no complete set of student 
materials to examine. Hence they never have 
the opportunity to see what a course might look 
like and how *t compares with existing courses. 

At present a type of "Catch 22" situation 
exists. Since no government agency or private 
foundation supports the development of new 
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student materials, commercial publishers have 
become the sole source of textbooks for world 
studies courses. But commercial publishers are 
reluctant to prepare global relations textbooks 
because they claim there is little demand for 
such material or the demand is unknown. The 
lack of demand, however , may in part be due to 
the fact that teachers never get to see what 
such a course would look like. 

There is a real need for sets of student 
materials which could give teachers, curriculum 
committees, school board members, parents, and 
students an opportunity to see a model high 
school global relations course • Such materials 
should be prepared by experienced curriculum 
developers working closely from start to finish 
with teachers, students, international relations 
scholars and historians. They should be de- 
signed to fit the needs of average teachers and 
students. They should not be endorsed by any 
professional association as representing an 
"official" or correct approach to the subject- 
matter. Rather, their goal should be to provide 
a credible approach to global relations suitable 
for high school students which can compete in 
the marketplace of curriculum ideas along with 
other approaches to world studies. 



Enhancing Teacher Capabilities 

In his analysis of the contemporary media, 
Marshall McLuhan observed that in many respects 
the medium of communicLtion had become the 
message. The critical role of the "medium" in 
shaping the message is equally true in edu- 
cation. But more than any set of materials or 
technological aides, the teacher is the medium of 
instruction. 



The need to strengthen p re-service pro- 
grams and in-service opportunities for world 
studies teachers was a clear priority for many of 
the participants at the Wingspread conference. 
At the same time, conference participants demon- 
strated a keen appreciation of the complexity of 
the challenge and in some cases a skeptical 
attitude toward potential responses to it. 

In conference discussions several specific 
strategies for enhancing teacher capabilities were 
suggested. While no consensus emerged around 
any one strategy as the critical response to the 
challenge, each one can be snen as a limited step 
in the right direction. 

Pre- Service Education . Given the high 
projected turnover in teaching staffs within the 
next two decades, conference participants clearly 
agreed that enhancing the quality of pre -service 
education in world studies was an important 
dimension of any effort to strengthen world 
studies courses . At the same time f radical 
changes in the p re-service curricv!um of larger 
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institutions was considered both unlikely and 
unnecessary by many participants. 

Yet some practical steps to strengthen the 
preparation of secondary world studies teachers 
were suggested. Among these was an increase 
in the number of credit hours in disciplines 
related to world studies required of future 
teachers. Most p re-service programs do require 
students to take up to eighty percent of their 
course work in academic subjects. Yet. the 
actual credit hours required for teaching certi- 
fication in any one area is often only half that 
demanded of academic majors in the same area. 

Changes in credit hour requirements may be 
a two-edgnd sword, however. Certification 
standards in part reflect the need of teachers to 
have multiple certifications. World studies 
teachers who can also teach American govern- 
ment f math or English give administrators more 
flexibility in making teaching assignments. 
Multiple certifications have also meant greater job 
security for teachers i:i an era of staff re- 
ductions. Thus, increasing credit hour re- 
quirements in world studies may make the better 
prepared world studies teacher less hirable. 
While increasing demand for new teachers in 
coming decades may provide an opportunity for 
increased specialisation , shortages of teachers 
have historically been accompanied by a lowering 
nit a raising of standards. 

Conference participants also generally 
endorsed a second suggestion for strengthening 
pre-sorvice education: that academic depart- 
ments be encouraged to offer "core courses" in 
world studies. Most colleges and universities, 
for example, do not offer a world history survey 
course. As a result, the majority of high school 
teachers expected to teach world history will not 
havo been exposed to any attempt to synthesize 
the human experience—except possibly as high 
school students! In ceses in which academic 
departments resist such additions to their cur- 
riculum, colleges and schools of education may 
themselves have to tako on the burden of devel- 
oping and offering such courses. 

In-Service Staff Development . Changes in 
p re-service programs can help lay a better 
foundation for world studies teachers. But 
given the changing nature of knowledge in world 
studies, there can be no escaping the need for 
effective and continuing in-service staff devel- 
opment programs. 

Conference participants were explicitly 
asked to discuss the role which university- 
based, regional training centers could play in 
enhancing the capabilities of current world 
studies teachers ♦ Their responses helped ident- 
ify limitations in this concept as well as impor- 
tant opportunities. 
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Assessments of the NDEA summer clinics of 
the iSW's indicate some of the pitfalls of regional 
training programs. Such programs often have 
little impact beyond the individual teacher- 
participants. Indeed , their impact on the subse- 
quent teaching behavior of the participants 
themselves is not well documented. 

The specific pitfalls of the standard summer 
clinic are many. Often what is learned in the 
clinic may have only limited relevance to the 
existing curriculum. In the clinic teachers may 
receive little help in making the transition from 
clinic instmction to classroom instruction. Once 
back home experts may be unavailable to rein- 
force what has been learned. There may be 
little or no support from administrators, col- 
leagues or experts to help teachers cope with 
the problems which emerge as they begin to use 
new material. 

Regional training programs can, however, 
provide a key staff development resource for 
school districts with limited access to experts on 
curriculum design or world affairs* In such 
instances, regional programs can be most effee- 
tive if they focus on particular Instructional 
programs or materials. Teachers can be intro- 
duced to classroom materials and receive relevant 
background briefings from substantive experts. 
Such clinics can overcome some of the superfici- 
ality of the typical in-service program. More 
time is available and access to experts greater. 
Teachers can concentrate on the task undis- 
tracted by the everyday school environment. 
Thus relatively greater substantive depth is 
possible . 

Leadership Development , Regional training 
programs can also play a Key role in efforts to 
Introduce system-wide changes in world studies 
courses. If system-wide course improvement and 
staff development is the goal, however, the 
focus of the regionnl training effort must shift. 
Rather than attempting to provide staff devel- 
opment for individual teachers, regional pro- 
grams must concentrate jt\ leadership devel- 
opment for those curriculum decision-makers 
responsible for organizing and implementing staff 
development programs. 

One strategy for leadership training pro- 
grams would be to help local staff developers 
upgrade their skills and knowledge base. 
Curriculum supervisors, key administrators and 
master teachers might attend workshops on staff 
development skills. Other sessions might focus 
on alternative designs for successful staff 
development programs . Finally , briefings by 
content experts in world studies could assist in 
identifying key substantive issues and concerns 
for world studies courses. 

A second strategy for leadership training 
programs would be to assist curriculum commit- 
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toes initiate efforts to improve or create new 
courses of study. Such committees, typically 
composed of local teachers and administrators, 
could be briefed on alternative approaches to the 
world studies course, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the various approaches, and key 
resources available for each. Through guided 
decitdon-making processes, teams could decide 
which direction their world studies course should 
take. Assistance could be given in identifying 
and assessing strategies for mobilising re- 
sources, including local content experts. The 
teams could also begin to outline a course of 
study and specific strategies for curriculum 
development and change within their district. 

Commitment and Follow-Up . Whether region- 
al programs rocus on individual change or 
system- wide change, their effectiveness depends 
to a large extent on a few key conditions. 
Regional training programs must be highly 
coordinated with cooperating school systems. 
The regional program must serve an identified 
need of local teachers or the local curriculum. 
Participation in a regional program should also 
be premised on clear commitments on the part of 
both cooperating school systems and the regional 
center. School systems must make conscious 
commitments to invest resources in subsequent 
staff development and course improvement 
efforts. The regional center must commit itself 
to following-up on training programs in various 
ways during coming years. Sustained follow- 
through by regionally based training programs is 
one of the key conditions for success. 



Measuring Course Effectiveness 

If we are to strengthen world studies 
courses in our nation's high schools, it is essen- 
tial that we learn more about the impact of 
particular types of courses and model materials 
on student teaming. This will require a new 
kind of commitment to evaluation and assessment 
research. Emphasis should be placed on con- 
ducting school-based research designed to serve 
the specific needs of school systems and teachers 
rather than simply the interests of university 
scholars. 

Two practical strategies for promoting and 
facilitating school-based evaluation research 
surfaced in conference discussions. First, 
efforts can be made to utilise existing research 
instruments more widely, th^s reducing the cost 
of evaluation research fc lr <d school systems. 
Second, efforts can br v aken to mobilise 

networks of world stu *chers to conduct 

evaluation research iu ration with uni- 

versity researchers. 

Uncertain Models » At present there exists 
relatively little research basis for choosing 
particular approaches to the high school world 
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studies course or for selecting certain materials 
over others. 

Considerable research has bcrn done to 
measure the impact of particular programs and to 
measure students 1 knowledge and attitudes with 
respect to various dimensions of world studies. 
However, the utility of available research is 
compromised by the specialized goals of most 
evaluation research. For example, research 
suggests that students who have taken inter- 
national relations courses are more aware of key 
global issues than those who have taken more 
traditional world history or world cultures 
courses. v But in comparing these approaches, 
decision-makers also need to know how well they 
prepare students to analyze or interpret world 
events or to appreciate how the past shapes the 
present and the future. Available research does 
not compare the various approaches on these and 
other important dimensions. 

Our limited knowledge about the impact of 
different approaches and course materials creates 
a dilemma for practitioners. Teachers and 
administrators can avoid some of the problems of 
local curriculum development by using the syllabi 
and materials from "model" courses as a starting 
point for their course improvement efforts. 
Typically, courses are defined as "model" pri- 
marily because of their use of innovative supple- 
mentary materials or their inclusion of certain 
content. However, little may be known about 
the impact of the "model" course on students 1 
attitudes, skills and knowledge. Thus the 
"model" course provides an uncertain baseline 
for curriculum improvement. 

Existing Resources for School-Based 
Research . One implication Is that research 
targeted at the needs of specific curriculum 
decision-makers will be necessary in the future. 
This will only be feasible if schools become 
involved in designing and conducting their own 
research. This may require generating new 
resources for research as well as making better 
use of existing resources. One important exist- 
ing resource includes questionnaire ferns that 
have been developed and used in the past. 

Despite the limits to our cumulative knowl- 
edge , survey research efforts over the years 
have resulted in a wealth of tested evaluation 
items. These survey items can be accessed and 
used by school-based research efforts to suit 
their own assessment purposes * Questionnaire 
items exist which measure students 7 knowledge of 
global issues and key historical events, their 
attitudes toward other cultures and their 
perceptions of their ability to influence world 
affairs. Many of the items have been elaborately 
p re-tested and validated. While it is critically 
important that such items be carefully selected to 
match the objectives of the program being evalu- 
ated, their use represents a short-cut for many 
school-based evaluation efforts with limited re- 
sources to devote to research design. 

u 



The accessibility of These research toote has 
increased through the development of the Global 
Education Network for Evaluation. Inrough the 
network, schools can access survey items and 
other evaluation techniques. Consultants associ- 
ated with the network can assist school-bo sed 
researchers in assembling a research instrument 
suited directly to the needs of local adminis- 
trators and teachers. 

Teachers and E valuators . Learning more 
about the impact of particular approaches and 
sets of materials will also require going beyond 
survey techniques. More sophisticated under- 
standing of what students learn in world studies 
courses and of the interaction between course 
and environment will require greater use of 
observational and interview methods. 

If multi-method research is to become the 
norm, however, it will require that the most 
important resource for educational research be 
more fully tapped: the classroom teacher. With 
advice or training from researchers, classroom 
teachers can administer pre-and post-tests and 
conduct in-depth interviews. The results can 
be incorporated into teacher and student logs 
which in turn can provide tremendous insight 
into what is or is not working in specific 
courses* 

Emphasis on teacher-conducted research can 
also contribute directly to course improvement. 
As teachers develop research agendas n id spe- 
cific research instruments, they rethink course 
goals and objectives. As they conduct their 
research, they become more self-conscious about 
their instruction as well as about the impact of 
specific learning materials. If they have a stake 
in the research process, it is more likely that 
research findings will be internalized and used 
to direct future course improvement efforts. 

Involving The Academic Disciplines 
In Standard Setting 

Conference discussions led to the identi- 
fication of a fourth challenge for educators 
concerned about the quality not only of world 
studies courses but of social studies education in 
general. This is the challenge of involving the 
academic disciplines in the collective decision- 
making processes which set standards and 
requirements for social studies education today. 

Standards affecting social studies require- 
ments, course content and teacher preparation/ 
certification are set through a variety of formal 
and informal mechanisms. These include minimum 
standards or related mandates provided by state 
legislatures or boards of education, curriculum 
guidelines set by state departments of education, 
statewide textbook adoption procedures in 21 
states* as well as the reports and recom- 
mendations of various commissions, boards and 



special panels. In our democratic, pluralistic 
education system, a #ide variety of interest 
groups often participate, either formally or 
informally, in such standard setting procedures. 

The role and impact of interest groups on 
setting educational policy for social studies was 
explored to a limited extent in a conference 
plenary session on "Roles For Educational 
Organizations in Building Excellence • * Dis- 
cussions continued both informally and in a small 
working group made up of professional associ- 
ation representatives. What emerged was recog- 
nition that the knowledge-producing segments of 
society have become isolated from the collective 
decision-making processes which shape the 
curriculum and the requirements for teacher 
preparation. 

In short, while individual scholars some- 
times take part in an ad hoc way in such activi- 
ties, the social sciences and history are not 
systematically and forthrightly represented in 
these processes. Scholars producing knowledge 
from which the core of the social studies curri- 
culum is ultimately derived have become isolated 
from the often quasi-legislative decisions v;hich 
determine the eventual uses of that knowledge in 
the educational system. 

A Complex Challenge , Can workable strate- 
gies be derived to involve scholars in standard 
setting processes? No simple answer to this 
question is readily apparent. 

This challenge embodies some complex 
issues regarding the social uses of knowledge. 
For example, there is need for recognition of the 
unavoidable dilemmas of fit between the knowl- 
edge generated by researchers and the knowl- 
edge needed by social studies educators. Knowl- 
edge produced by disciplinary specialization does 
not necessarily correlate simply and directly with 
the general education requirements of elementary 
and secondary schools. Such factors will 
eventually condition any effort to systematically 
involve the academic disciplines in standard 
setting. 

At another level, the challenge involves the 
political and logistical problems of mobilizing and 
synchronizing the efforts of large numbers of 
busy scholars across the United States. It 
probably also involves inevitable complications 
associated with cooperation among professional 
academic associations. While not insurmountable, 
these practical concerns should not be dismissed 
lightly. 

The Professional Associations . Several 
conference participants suggested that the 
professional associations could and should play a 
key role in mobilizing greater academic input into 
standard setting processes. With regards to the 
world studies course, for example, such groups 
as the World History Association ♦ the American 
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Historical Association and the International 
Studies A ^: ociation represent scholars across the 
country w jo have both a stake in the quality of 
such courses and a contribution to make to 
setting standards for them. 

Next Step s, As a representative of social 
studies educators across the country, the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) has a 
clear stake in standards setting* The possibility 
of convening NCSS and the key scholarly associ- 
ations to explore their mutual interests in stand- 
ard setting for social studies should be seriously 
considered. Such an assembly might tackle 
questions like the following: 

• What real opportunities exist for the 
input of "academic knowledge" into 
the standard setting process? 

• How might the academic disciplines 
participate constructively in the 
politics of standard setting? 

• How could NCSS best exercise a 
leadership role in coordinating such 
participation? 

• What would the financial and other 
costs of starting and maintaining 
such an effort be? 

One cannot predict the outcome of address- 
ing such questions. However , serious attention 
to these issues could at least insure that a 
potential strategy for strengthening social stud- 
ies instruction would not be overlooked. 



Conclusion 

In the laic 1960 f s pnd early 1970 f s school 
systems across the United States began adopting 
new curriculum requirements which gave stu- 
dents greater freedom in deciding what courses 
they would or would not take in high school. 
In most cases these changes meant an dimi- 
nution of the traditional world history require- 
ment—and a decline in student enrollment in 
world studios courses generally. In many cases , 
the on-going process of course improvement and 
renewal t h rou gh which schools t ypically update 
and revitalize their curriculum was disrupted for 
world studies. Over time, school systems suf- 
fered a radical decline in their ability to offer 
effective v:orld studies courses to all their 
students, 

ft is within this context that the new 
demands for requiring world studies must be 
implemented. On the one hand, the picture is 
grim. Many school systems lack the staff to 
teach effective world studies courses to all their 
students. In many districts there is limited 
consensus about the approach which a world 
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studies course should take. In most districts 
there is a keen understanding of the limits and 
problems of the traditional world history survey 
course. 

But the picture is also one of opportunity. 
In many school systems across the country there 
exists a real interest in revitalizing their high 
school world studies courses. There is a willing- 
ness to experiment with new approaches. There 
is an equally evident demand that any approach 
provide an academically sound capstone to the 
development of international understanding on 
the part of students. 

Thus while the ne?d to help the schools 
strengthen their world studies courses is great, 
the opportunity for effective course improvement 
efforts is equally great. Conference participants 
left Wingspread with a much better under- 
standing both of the challenges that need to be 
faced and of some possible responses to those 
challenges. They also left with a conviction that 
the time to respond to the challenge is now. 
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